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ABSTRACT 



This biannual report examines hunger in Ohio, providing 
current data about hunger programs and direct information from those who use 
these programs. An introductory section defines hunger and food insecurity 
and discusses how they are measured. The second section highlights national 
trends (by household composition, by household income, and low- income 
households) . The third section describes food security trends in Ohio. The 
fourth section discusses what causes hunger. The fifth section presents 
federal nutrition programs working to feed Ohio's children, families, and 
older people, including: the Child and Adult Care Food Program; National 
School Lunch Program and School Breakfast Program; Summer Food Service 
Program; Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) ; WIC Farmer's Market Nutrition Program; Food Stamp Program; Emergency 
Food Assistance Program; senior meal programs; and Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program. The sixth section discusses state nutrition programs (Adult 
Emergency Assistance Program, Ohio Agricultural Surplus Production Alliance, 
and Ohio Food Program). Two major recommendations to Ohio's policymakers 
include taking immediate steps to increase Food Stamp Program participation 
and fully utilizing available federal funds to expand child nutrition 
programs by investing Temporary Assistance for Needy Families Maintenance of 
Effort dollars. An appendix presents federal poverty guidelines and acronyms. 
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fllECOMMENOMTiON 11 - ODd© sfluoofllld lake nonmedlBate steps to mucircasc 
partneBpatBODB nm tine IFood Stacmp PrograDm by: 

i 

1. Promptly adopting the new USDA regulations that allow semi-annual 
reporting. This option: 

° Reduces paperwork and reporting burdens on the state and 
low-income working families. 

° Assures longer-term food stamp benefits to working families. 

° Has the potential to decrease state and county error rates. 

2. Utilizing currently available federal food stamp outreach funds to 
educate and enroll eligible families. 



RffiCOMiYiENlMTJON HD - Oflm© sflmmofld fully mtiflnz:© avalflablle ffedcB’afl Did ends to 
expand cflmfld omdId'dIdodd pD'ogranms by biiveslDQiig' Temmpon'ary Assnstance 
ITor Needy Pa Dm 5 floes (TANF) MaDDutemiairDee ©IT E ffoirt d©DDan*s to: 

1. Reduce the financial risk to child nutrition program providers by: 

° Supplementing USDA meal reimbursements. 

° Assisting with program start-up costs. 

° Offsetting administrative costs. 

2. Increase awareness of child nutrition programs serving low-income 
families by: 

] . .. 9 

° Investing in outreach to promote child nutrition programs. 

° Including information on child nutrition programs in state 

correspondence with low-income families. 

° Utilizing state web sites to educate the public about child nutrition 

programs, their benefits, and how to participate. 

° Working through school districts to inform children and families 

about available programs. 
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L Food Stamps; 

° Healthy families have a greater chance of succeeding on the job and 

in school. 

° Currently, a significant number of eligible Ohio families are not taking 
advantage of these benefits. 

° More than half of all food stamp recipients are children. 

° Reducing barriers to food stamp participation helps working families 
maintain good nutrition. 

nn. Cmm MMIMIflOM 

° Ohio is lagging behind the nation in most child nutrition programming. 
° Ohio can draw down millions of additional federal dollars each year to 
feed hungry children by expanding child nutrition programs. 



Schmtl Bireakfusi: 

° School lunch and school breakfast provide 1/3 to 1/2 of a child’s daily 
nutrition needs. For some of Ohio’s lowest-income children, this is the 
only food they will eat in a given day. 

° School breakfast increases academic performance, improves attendance, 
and reduces health-related complaints among children. 

° Currently, 47% of Ohio schools offer the School Breakfast Program to 
eligible children, yet 98% of Ohio schools have the infrastructure to 
provide breakfast. 

° If Ohio reached the national average for serving low-income children, it 
would draw down an additional $3.6 million of federal money per year. 



Summer Feud: 

° Only 1 in 10 children who receives free or reduced-price school meals 
participates in the Summer Food Service Program. 

° Many children do not have a summer program to attend due to 
transportation barriers and limited program availability. 

° If Ohio reached the national average for serving low-income children, it 
would draw down an additional $4 million of federal money per year. 



A fier-SeSumi Prugru mm ioug: 

° One in five 6 to 12-year-olds is regularly left without adult supervision. 

° IFederal dollars are available to purchase snacks or meals at after-school 
program sites that offer safe, enriching programs for low-income children. 



Family Child Cure: 

o Ohio’s participation in Family Child Care meal programs fell by 22% 
between federal fiscal year 1996 and 1998. This program ensures that 
children attending in-home child cares are offered nutritious meals in a 
safe environment. 
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[Letter m©M the Hxecuyove ©bkectok 



Ohio Hunger Task Force is proud l:o publish its second biannual report 
Hunger In Ohio: The State of the State 2001 . 

Our purpose is to bring attention to the issue of hunger in the state. 

In Ohio we have a rich agricultural economy, yet 1 in 6 children goes to 
bed hungry or at risk of hunger each night. 



Flow can this be? 



It is a result of many complex factors, but there are solutions. Hunger 
is one of the Jew continuing human need issues for which practical 
remedies exist, and resources are available to reduce hunger and 
i m prove n u tri ti on a rn o ng o 1 1 r citize n s . 

This report gives you current data about hunger programs and quotes 
from real people who are using these programs to improve their nutri- 
tional status. The recommendations found in the front of this report 
will take a minimal investment of time and resources, and the 
payback will be quick and real. 

0 More children will be well nourished and ready to achieve 
in school. 

0 More working families will have access to nutritious food, 
which will help them stay healthy and focused on the job. 

0 More older adults will achieve a high quality of life and enjoy 
fe we r h ea 1 1 h pro b I e ms . 

Ohio will be stronger and healthier. 



With strong public/private partnerships and a willingness to find 
solutions to hunger, we can succeed in meeting the nutrition needs of 
Ohio’s children and families. We look forward to a time when Ohio’s 
citizens will no longer face hunger and everyone will enjoy the 
abundance of our state. 



ft 

& 

William J. Dolan 
Executive Director 
January 2001 
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Introduction 

Ohio has children at: risk of hunger in every county, in the wake of welfare 
reform, families are moving off of cash assistance and into the workforce, but 
many of these families are not; finding a path out: of poverty. The median 
annual income of Ohio households is $51,900 per year 1 (more than three times 
t he federal poverty level for a family of four), yet 1.3 million Ohioans are still 
living in poverty. 2 Children and adults are still going to bed hungry every 
night; in Ohio. 

Although people are at risk of hunger in every Ohio county, they do not have 
to be; hunger is preventable. There is enough federal money to feed every 
hungry child and adult: in our state. But millions of federal dollars are going 
unused each year while Ohio’s low-income children and adults are suffering 
from — some short-term and some irreversible — effects of hunger. 



Working families need federal nutrition programs to help them live healthy 

and active lives. This is especially true for people leaving cash assistance and 

making the transition to self-sufficiency. Nutrition programs alleviate much 

of the concern these families face about whether they can pay rent or buy food p 



in a given month. No child should have to 
go without food so that: she can live in safety. 
Likewise, no child should be deprived of safe 
housing so he can eat:. 

While our economy is booming for some, it: has yet 
to catch up with others. Proof of this is in the U.S. 
Department; of Agriculture (USD A) 1999 Food 
Security study. Households with incomes between 
50 and 130 percent; of the poverty line are the 
only household type among the 30 subgroups 
studied by the QSDA to show a higher rate of 
hunger risk in 1999 than in 1995.' 




Consider these questions: Will you eat; dinner tonight? Will your children 
and other loved ones eat; dinner tonight? To most Americans, the answer to 
this question is so trivial that; it’s not even worth contemplating. The parents 
of one in six children, however, cannot: guarantee their child dinner tonight. 
And that is the basis for this report:. There are many simple actions Ohio can 
take to ameliorate this hidden problem and to strengthen Ohio’s children 
and families. 
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Wlhslf o$ IHlMirDgjeir omxdl F®®d Oiniseswiriifiy? 

Hunger is "a circumstance in which an individual unwillingly goes without 
food for an intermittent or extended period of time. ' M Hunger is often talked 
about in the context of food security . Food security is defined by the USDA as 
"assured access, at all times, to enough food for an active, healthy life." ’ 

Food /^security, then, describes households that are uncertain of having, or 
unable to acquire, adequate food to meet basic needs at all times. Not all food 
insecure homes experience hunger, but they all experience concerns about their 
food supply and many food insecure homes face trade-offs every month such 
as whether to pay rent, buy food, or pay utility bills. 



Wlhy C@uref 

The latest USDA study indicates that 1 in 6 of our nation's children is hungry 
or at risk of hunger because their family cannot afford enough food. 6 For 
every child going to bed without dinner, there are others who scrimp by on 
depleted diets because that is all their family can afford. 

Hunger in Ohio is not what we see in third world countries. It does not expose 
itself as bloated bellies and ill children lying in the streets. Hunger in Ohio is 
rarely recognizable. Hunger in Ohio causes a nine-year-old boy to look barely 
five. It causes a 6-year-old girl to be fatigued and withdrawn from her peers. 
Hunger prevents a teenager from concentrating in school. Hunger is often 
invisible in Ohio, but the detrimental effects of hunger work in recognizable 
ways that can last a lifetime. 

Seven Reasons To Care About Hunger: 

1 . Hunger decreases brain development in children, thereby hindering 
student performance and behavior. 

2. Hunger decreases productivity in adults, creating more absences from 
work and insufficient performance. 

3. Hunger slows physical development in children, thereby increasing 
health problems and decreasing school attendance. 

4. Costs associated with treating hunger-related illnesses are higher than 
prevention costs. 

5. Lost knowledge, brainpower, and productivity is a loss for the entire 
state and nation. 

6. Hunger can have irreversible consequences. 

7. HUNGER IS PREVENTABLE. 
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Measuring Hunger and Food Drosecurifly 

The U.S. Department; of Agriculture conducts annua] food security surveys that 
measure hunger and hunger risk in the United States. The USDA first report- 
ed national measures of food security in 1995. It has since released data for 
each year up through 1999. Estimates are based on answers provided through 
interviews with a nationally representative sample of U.S. households. 

Respondents answer questions about food supply, concerns about running out 
of food., and food intake habits. The most severe food insecurity results in 
hunger. There are four categories of food security V s 

Food Secure - Households show little to no evidence of food insecurity. 

Food Insecure without Hunger - Households show food insecurity by concern 
over food supply and decreased diet: quality. Little to no food intake reduction 
is reported in these households. 

Food Insecure with Moderate Hunger - Adults in the household have reduced > 

food intake to the extent t hat they have repeatedly experienced physical 
hunger. Little to no food intake reduction is observed for children in the 

household. \ 

\ 

Food Insecure with Severe Hunger - Children in the household have reduced \ 

food intake to the extent: that: they have experienced physical hunger. Adults \ 

in the household have reduced food intake even farther. V 

[Note: "Food Insecure" in this report refers to all households designated as ; 

food insecure., with or without hunger. "Hunger" refers to all households with 

moderate or severe hunger.] r\ x 
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Children are 
nearly twice 
as likely to 
live in a Hood 
insecure home 
as adults. 




the poverty 
level meet 
the income 
criteria to 
receive WIC 
and free or 
reduced-price 
meals {from 
the National 
School lunch 
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I^atonal Trends 

By Household! ComposSffGoim 

Prevalence of Food Insecurity and Hunger 
by Ages of Children in (fhe Household 




Source: USD A. 

Household hood 
Security in the 
United States, 1999. 



° 10.1% of all U.S. households are food insecure. 

° 16.9% of children live in food insecure households. 

° Children are one-and-one-half times as likely as adults to live in a 
household with hunger. 



By Household Income 
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Food Insecurity vs. Household Income 




j Source: US DA, 
Household hood 
Security iu the 
United States. 1999. 



Income as a Percentage of Poverty 



° Households earning less than 185% of the poverty level are over 6 times as 
likely to be food insecure as households with earnings above this level. 

° These same households are more than 8 times as likely to be hungry as 
higher income households. 
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Low-Income Households 



Food Insecurity and Hunger in Households 
witfh Incomes Below II 30% off tfhe Poverty Line 




Source.: USl)/ 1 . 
Household Food 
Security iu the 
United States . / 999. 



° Single mothers earning less than 130% of the poverty level are the most 
likely household type to be food insecure. Almost half of these households 
are food insecure and 12.9% experience hunger. 

0 Men living alone earning less than 130% of the poverty level are the most 
likely household type to experience hunger. One-third of these households 
are food insecure and 13.7% experience hunger. 

° 1 in 6 low-income older adults living alone are food insecure and 6.4% 
experience hunger. 



Food Security Trends in ©hio 

Ohio’s average food insecurity and poverty rates were below the national aver- 
age for 1996 through 1998. 9 However, the prevalence of hunger in Ohio for 
this same time period was not significantly different from the national average. 



Food Insecurity and Hunger in the 
U.So ond Ohio 1996-1998 
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A household 
{■hot earns 
130% of 
the poverty 

level or less 

1 

satisfies the 
gross income 
requirement 
for food stamp 
eligibility. 
Children in 
these families 
may qualify 
for free meals 
at school . 
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What Causes CtJumot? 




Poverty 

| Food 
I Insecure 



Category 



One in six children lives in poverty in the United States. Likewise, one in six 
children is hungry or at risk of hunger in the U.S. These numbers are not 
identical by pure coincidence. Hunger increases with poverty. A healthy econ- 
omy helps people move out of poverty and into food security but the booming 
economy alone does not eradicate hunger. Studies indicate that moving off 
cash assistance and into the workforce, for example, does not necessarily lead 
to a path out of poverty. The average Ohioan who leaves welfare, stays off 
welfare for one year, and finds a job earns $8.65 per hour with a gross income 
of $1,410 per month. 10 This amounts to $16,920 per year, which is still 
below the federal poverty level for a family of four. 
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While the nation and our state are booming economically, there are many 
pockets of poverty just a few miles from where we live and work. Poverty 
and low incomes contribute to hunger in Ohio. Hunger is sustained when this 
is compounded with lack of knowledge about federal nutrition programs and 
lack of access to these programs. 



Federal Nutrition Programs Fight Hunger 

Ohioans have access to several federally-funded nutrition programs adminis- 
tered by our state agencies. Unfortunately, a large percentage of eligible people 
are not; participating in these programs. Sometimes non-participation is due to 
lack of i avail ability — ’although qualified individuals are entitled to the benefits of 
almost all of these programs, not all programs are offered in every community. 
Other programs have barriers to access that make it difficult for working fami- 
lies with competing priorities to make it through the process. Some people do 
not even know that the programs exist or dial: they might be eligible. 



Federal nutrition programs can be very proactive if they are utilized efficiently 
and effectively. These programs feed children so they can live healthy lives, 
concentrate in school, and become productive adults in our society, thereby 
being able to feed their own children. Nutrition programs that benefit working 
adults aim to reduce medical costs and help keep them in their jobs. Programs 
that support older adults work to promote independence and fewer health prob- 
lems for those over age 60. 









Programs Woirkomig to Feed Ohio's Hungry ChoDdirem 

The Child aod Adult Cane Food Program (CACFP) \ 

The Child and Adult Care Food Program (CACFP) 

The CACFP provides meals or snacks to children and adults in care centers, child care homes and 
after-school programs. Non-residential child or adult care establishments such as group or family 
child care, child or adult care centers, homeless shelters, Head Start, recreation centers, settlement 
houses, after-school programs and selected for-profit child care centers may participate. 

Funded by: TJ.S. Department: of Agriculture 

Administered in. Ohio by: Ohio Department: of Education Office of Child Nut rition Services 

Population Served: Meals: Children to age 12 and children with disabilities to age 21.; 

adults age 60 and over in adult day care settings. 

Snacks: Children between 13 and 18 and children of migrant 

families to a g e 1 6. 

Histoty: The Child and Adult Food Program was created as an extension of the National School 
Lunch Program in 1968 to provide federal funds for meals and snacks to licensed or approved 
child care centers. Family and group child care homes for preschool children were added in 1975 
and adult care center in 1987. 
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The Child and Adult: Care Food Program (CACFP) provides meals or snacks 
to children and adults in care centers, child care homes and after-school 
programs. The US.DA reimburses care center sponsors for meals served. 

The level of reimbursement depends on the family income of each enrolled 
child, with sponsors receiving the largest reimbursement for the lowest-income 
children served. Ohio had 647 CACFP sponsors in Federal Fiscal Year 1998- 
1999, and this program brought over $40 million of federal funds into Ohio 
during that year. 
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[Note: Although the CACFP serves adults, the vast majority of meals served 
under this program are served to children, so we discuss it in this context.] 

If Ohio increased its number of CACFP sites or sponsors: 11 
° One more site per sponsor = 10,267 more Ohio children fed per day = 
4.7 million! minor© federal doBOars per year. 

° One more sponsor in each county, operating two sites each = 2,793 
more Ohio children fed per day = 1.3 million more federal dollars 
per year. 



After-School Programs 

After-school programs provide a safe, supervised place for children to convene 
after school. Here, they participate in educational, recreational, and other 
supervised activities and receive a nutritious snack or meal. Federal reim- 
bursements provide money for meals or snacks to children under age 13 and 
snacks for youth between 13 and 18 years of age. After-school programs 
remove children from dangerous or isolated home settings where they might 
be at risk of injury, loneliness, or engaging in negative behavior. 

These programs are especially helpful for working parents needing a safe care 
setting for their children between (he time that school ends and the time the 
workday ends. The Urban Institute found that one in five children between 
the ages of 6 and 12 with employed mothers regularly spends time without 
adult supervision during the school year. 12 Older children are more likely to be 
left in self-care than younger children and are less likely to utilize before and 



after- school programs . 




These after-school programs make our children and 
communities stronger by providing a supervised 
environment for Ohio's children during the hours 
after school. 
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"The after-school program that my sons attend provides good programs 
and a meal. That means I don’t have to worry as much about them. 
Since I take the bus, walk to get them, and then walk home, it is good 
that they aren’t hungry. Then I don’t have to hurry up and cook as soon 
as I get home." Angela - Single mother of two sons ages jive and eight , 
working full-time as an A merico rps* VISTA to earn 36% below the poverty level 



Family Child Care (FCC) 

The Family Child Care (FCC) program reimburses in-home child care 
providers for meals served to the children enrolled in their care. Family Child 
Care offers working parents an alternative to enrolling their child in a care 
center, and it serves as a business opportunity for parents or other adults 
wishing to stay home while still earning money. 

In-home care can be especially helpful for parents working second or third 
shifts or weekends and for parents who do not live or work near a care center. 
Family child care providers set their own rates and are generally more afford- 
able and flexible than child care centers. Providers must be approved through 
the state, the county, a foster care agency, or a sponsoring agency to 
participate in the meal reimbursement program. AJ1 homes are required to 
pass health and fire inspections and all adults living in the home must pass 
a criminal background check. 

"The money from the program helps me buy healthy food for the 
children. 1 try to teach the children about eating healthy." C. - In-home 
child care provider participating in the meal reimbursement program 





Ohio experienced some of the worst drops in the nation in program participa- 
tion by providers, children, and sponsors between federal fiscal years 1996 
and 1998. This reduced the amount of federal funds brought into our state for 
this program by 25%, from $20.9 million in 1996 to $15.6 million in 1998. 14 
Part of this drop could be due to a means test developed in 1997 that created 
two meal reimbursement rates related to income, thereby reducing some 
benefits. However, during this same 
time period, several other states 
increased FCC meal participation 
and increased federal fund receipts 
by up to 27%. 
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School Meal Programs 



The National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and 
The School Breakfast Program (SBP) 

Tl le NSLP and SB P provide cash reimbursements as an entitlement to schools that provide 
nutritious meals to children. Public and private schools and residential child care agencies 
can participate in these programs. School districts apply to the Ohio Department of Education 
to be reimbursed for meals, and students file an income eligibility form with their schools to 
qualify for free or reduced-price meals 

funded by: U.S. Department of Agriculture., some state money 

Administered in Ohio by: Ohio Department of Education Office of Child Nutrit ion Services 

Population Served: Children attending participating schools and agencies 

Who Qualifies: Free Meals: Children with family income at or below 130% of the 

federal poverty level 

Reduced- Price Meals : Children with family income at or below 
185% of the federal poverty level 

F a 1 1 - Price jVfoa Is: Aj I ch i Idren . 

History of the NSLP: The NSLP was created in 1946 as a congressional response to the serious 
nutritional deficiencies discovered in World War II draftees. Congress called the school lunch a 
"measure of national security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children." 

History of the SBP: The SBP was established by Congress in 1966 to be offered in areas where 
children had long bus rides to school or in areas where many children had working mothers. In 
1975., Congress gave the SBP permanent authorization to assist schools with providing a nutri- 
tious meal to all children in the morning. 

o 



Ohio's MSIP and SBP Participation 
for School Year 1998-1999 




Type of Meal Served 

Source: 

Ohio iJe/tarltiienl of Ethical ion. Office of Cliittl iXufrilion Services 
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Together, line Nat ional School Lunch Program (NSLP) arid School Breakfast: 
Program (SBP) provide over half of a child’s recommended daily allowance of 
nutrients. For some of our state’s poorest children, this is the only food they 
will eat in a given day. The NSLP is offered in almost every Ohio school, plac- 
ing Oli io above the national average in NSLP participation; however, the SBP 
is offered in less than half of our schools, ranking Ohio 47th among states and 
the District: of Columbia in SBP offerings. I(> 

School breakfast ensures that all students have access to a nutritious meal 
before classes start:, and starting the day on a full stomach is essential to liigli 
performance. School breakfast has been linked t;o: 17 

0 Higher attendance rates and less tardiness: 

0 Increases in student; attentiveness and academic performance; 

0 Fewer nurse visits and health-related complaints; 

0 Improved teacher and parent perceptions of the learning environment; and 
0 Decreases in behavioral problems, hyperactivity, and childhood depression. 

Ohio requires schools to provide the School Breakfast: Program if 50% or more 
o( the st udents are eligible for free and reduced-price lunches or if one-third of 
the students qualify for free lunch. Some states require all schools that offer 
the National School Lunch Program to also offer the School Breakfast 
Program. Other high-performing states require school breakfast to be offered 
in schools where 10%, 20%, or 25% (depending on the state) of the students 
qualify for free and reduced-price lunches. 



How Ohio Compares tfo fhe Wafroon: School 
Meal Parfracipaffioin), School Yea r H 999-2000 
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One aim of establishing the School Breakfast Program in 1966 was to 
provide breakfast: for children in areas with a large number of working 
mothers. Today, more mothers and fathers are in the labor force than ever 
before. In June 1998, for example, 59% of mothers with infants and 73% 
of mothers with children over one year old were in the work force. 1,1 This is 
up dramatically from 20 years ago, and with the welfare to work movement 
in our nation, this trend is prevalent: among families of all income levels. The 
School Breakfast Program assures children access to a nutritious meal before 
their day of learning begins. 

The National School Lunch Program brought in nearly $150 million of 
federal funds during the 1998-1999 federal fiscal year. The School 
Breakfast; Program brought in nearly $30.6 million of federal funds 
during the same year. 

If Ohio boosted the number of children receiving free and reduced-price 
breakfasts to 55 out of every 100 students receiving free and reduced -price 
lunch (instead of the current 37.5 per 100), we would serve 79,279 more 
children and we would draw down an additional 13 million federal 
dollars, which would increase the federal investment in Ohio’s SBP by over 
40%. 

Ohio does score highly in one area of School Breakfast — state effort. Ohio 
invests $2.5 million per year to help rural schools start up School Breakfast 
Programs and to supplement federal reimbursements for rneals served in low- 
income districts. Ohio also established the SBP mandate discussed earlier to 
ensure that students in the lowest-income schools have access to school break- 
fast. Schools under this mandate may apply for a waiver. Ohio also has a 
number of schools implementing a USDA provision that allows all students to 
eat at no charge. 

Provision 2 

There is a stigma associated with free and reduced-price school meals, espe- 
cially' among middle and high-school students. The USDA allows schools to 
offer the national school lunch and breakfast programs at no charge to every 
student under a provision numbered 2. This provision has the potential to 
greatly reduce the stigma associated with free and reduced -price school meals, 
and it encourages more students to eat. Alt 
this program, due to federal reimbursement 
schools that have a large percentage of students eligible for tree and reduced- 
price meals. , 
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The Benefits of Provision 2: 

0 Reduced paperwork and administrative cost; savings - collecting eligibility 
forms and counting meals served is simplified under this provision. 

0 All children eat for free, which reduces stigma and increases participation. 

0 Schools can still make profits, sometimes higher than under the current 
method by increasing participation and increasing federal reimbursements. 



Sunmiiniiier Food Service Program (SFSP) 

. The Slimmer Food S ervice Pr ogram ( SFSP ) 

The SFSP provides meal reimbursements to sponsors serving nutritious meals to children when 

school is out and they don’t have access to school meals. 

Funded by: U.S. De part ment of A g riculture 

Administered in Ohio by: Ohio Department of Education Office of Child Nutrition Services 

Who can sponsor SFSP: Schools, public or private non-profit agencies, residential camps, 

government agencies, public or private non-profit colleges 

__ _ or univ ersit i es with National Youth Sports Pro g ram activites. 

How to qualify as a. site: En rolled Site: A site where 50% or more of the enrolled children 

can be documented as eligible for free or reduced-price school 
meals. 

Open Site: A site located in an area where 50% or more of the 
children qualify for free or reduced-price school meals or area 
household income is at oi* below 185% of the federal poverty level. 
History: The SFSP began in 1968 when legislation established the Special Food Service Program 
in response to growing year-round child nutrition needs for low- income families. Later, the 
Special Food Service Program split to become the Child and Adult Care Food Program, serving 
children in child care and after-school settings, and the Summer Food Service Program. 



The Summer Food Service Program (SFSP) provides meals to children in 
qualifying areas during the months when school is not in session. SFSP 
sites can be located at schools, parks, playgrounds, churches, community 
centers, or other places children congregate during summer months. 






"The best thing about this program is it keeps me out of trouble. 
Mv mama was worried that I would get in trouble in the summer 
like my older brother did when he was 14. She got me in this 
program and I did not want to come here, but now I do like to be 
here — I’m glad I’m here and safe. Around my house, people shoot 
people and stuff. Here you can talk about that stuff and people 
understand why you worry." John -14 
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The SFSP is effectively targeted to low-income children — in 1999, it: served 
more low-income children per sponsor than any other child nutrition program 
discussed in this report. However, it only reached 4.3% of Ohio’s eligible 
children during this same year. Thousands more Ohio children could be 
served by expanding the Summer Food Service Program. 



Ohio had 110 Summer Food Service Program sponsors in 1999 that: operated 
902 sites and served an average of 46 children per site per day. This program 
brought more than 4 million dollars of federal funds into Ohio during the 
summer of 1999. Ohio would have to double its program participation in order 
to meet the national average for the percentage of eligible children served under 

SFSP. 

If Ohio increased its number of Summer Food Service Program sites 
1 1 

or sponsors: 

° One more site per sponsor = 5,022 more Ohio children fed per day = 489 
thousand more federal dollars per year. 

° One more sponsor in each county, operating two sites each = 8,035 
more Ohio children fed per day = 782 thousand more federal dollars 
per yea r. 

Programs Working to Feed ©boo's Fomiloes 

Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (WDC) 

The Special Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) 

WIG is a preventive nutrition program that provides nutritious food, nutrition education and 
access to health care. 

Fun ded by: U .S. Depa rtment of Ag ric ulture 

Administered in Ohio by: Ohio Department of Health 

Population Served: Pregnant and breast-feeding women, new mothers, infants, and 

children through age four. 

Qualification Conditions: Participants must earn less than 185% of the poverty level and be 

at medical or nutritional risk as certified by a health professional. 
History: WIC I was established as a pilot program by Congress in 1972 and authorized as a 
national program in 1974. WIC is not an entitlement program. 
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Monthly Average off Ohio's WQC Program 
Breakdown ffor Federal Fiscal Year 2000 




The infant mortality rate is closely linked to the quality and quantity of the 
mother’s food intake. Pregnant women who are undernourished are also more 
likely to have low-birth weight babies, which are more likely to suffer develop- 
mental delays and have behavioral and learning problems later in life . 19 WIG 
helps improve the diet of pregnant women, new mothers, and children through 
age four. This program is proven to be effective : 20 

o WIG child ren are better immunized and more likely to have a regular 
source of health care than their non-WIG peers, 
o Children in WIC have higher vocabulary scores. 

0 WIC participation improves the length of pregnancy and birth weight 

among newborns. 

0 Infants whose mothers receive WIC during pregnancy have increased 
brain growth. 

0 WIC produces large Medicaid savings. 
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Percentage off Potentially Eligible Women, 
Infants, and Children Served by Ohio's 
W8C Program in Federal Fiscal Year 2000 
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WIG is different from other nutrition programs in two ways. One is that it is 
promoted as a health program in medical offices and hospitals around the 
state, making its availability known to nearly every pregnant woman and 
newborn. The second difference is that WIG is not an entitlement program. 
There is a set level of funding for WIC so not everyone who meets the 
eligibility requirements is guaranteed benefits. This has not been a problem 
in Ohio — currently, the Ohio Department of Health is serving every eligible 
person who has asked to receive WIG services. WIG brought over $170 mil- 
lion of federal funds into Ohio in FY2000, which includes $46 million in 
infant formula rebates. 




WBC Farmers’ Marked Nutrition Program (WDC FMNP) 

The WIC Farmers’ Market Nutrition Program (FMNP) is a joint state and 
federal nutrition program that increases fruit and vegetable consumption 
among WIG participants and also helps small Ohio farmers by increasing 
awareness of farmers’ markets. This program provides WIG participants 
with six $3 coupons redeemable at local, authorized farmers’ markets during 
farmers’ market season (June 1 - October 31). 

In Federal Fiscal Year 2000, 306 farmers, 58 markets, and 108 farmstands 
located in 32 counties participated in the program. These participants served 
26,91 0 WIC recipients. The Ohio WIC FMNP brought in 329,446 federal 
dollars in FY2000, which was supplemented with 234,942 state dollars. 22 
Nearly 86 percent of all funds was spent on food benefits, which is money 
that ultimately ends up in the local communities through the purchases made 
at farmers’ markets. 
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The Food Stamp Program 



The Food Stamp Program (FSP) 


The FSP provides monthly electronic benefits to low-income families. These benefits can only 
be used to buy approved food products at USDA authorized stores. The FSP is an income 


support program. 




Funded by: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture pays 100% of benefits and 50% of 
administrative costs; Ohio pays 50% of the administrative costs 


Administered, in Ohio by: 


Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 


Who Qualifies: 


Households with net income at or below the federal poverty level 
and gross income at; or below 130% of the federal poverty level. 
Certain resource requirements and other restrictions apply unless 
the person is categorically eligible or a recipient of SSI or TANK 



History: The FSP began as a limited program in 1939, was cancelled in 1943, revived as a pilot: 
program in 1961 and extended nationwide in 1974. The current program structure was imple- 
mented in 1977 with a goal of alleviating hunger and malnutrition by permitting low-income 
households to obtain a more nutritious diet through socially-acceptable channels of trade. The 
Welfare Reform Act of 1996 eliminated benefits for some legal immigrants and imposed strict 
time limits on benefits for unemployed, able-bodied adults without dependents. Recent legislation 
has restored benefits to some legal immigrants and has given states options to make the program 
more accessible to working families. 



The Food Stamp Program has the largest potential benefit of any federal 
nutrition program, but it is also the most difficult to apply for and maintain. 

Households must have net 21 incomes below the poverty level to qualify for food 

stamps. In addition, they generally cannot have countable resources exceeding 

$2,000 unless one member of the household is age 60 or over, in which case \ 

they can have up to $3,000 in countable resources. Categorically eligible \ 

households are not subject to the net or gross income test, and the resources 

of Supplemental Security Income (SSI) or Temporary Assistance for Needy t 

Families (TANK) recipients are not counted. 

By USDA standards, a low-income household is expected to spend 30% of 
its net income on food. Therefore, food stamp benefits only amount to the 
difference between the maximum benefit available and 30% of the household’s 
net income. A four-person household with net income at the poverty level, for 
example, would qualify for about $7.70 in food stamps per month, which 
would be rounded up to the $10 minimum allotment. The household would 
be expected to spend $424 of their earned income on food each month. 
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Food Stamp Caseload Trends Stale Fiscal Year 1996-2000 







SPY 1996 


SPY 1997 


SPY 1998 


SPY 1999 


SPY 2000 


Households 
Receiving Food 
Stamp Benefits 


470,538 


07.899 i 

1 

i 


342,185 

: i 

: 


300,538 

; 


280,458 




Persons 
Receiving Food 
Stamp Benefits 


1,072,173 


916,199 


763,662 


656,324 


611,615 


Total 

Benefits 

Issued 


$966,052,806 


1 

$796,184,403 


$648,238,700 


$556,570,918 


$524,016,637 


Average 

Monthly Benefit 
Per Person 


$75.09 


$72.42 


$70.74 


$70.67 


$71.40 



Source: Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 
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Food Stamps and Welfare Reform 

Studies estimate that about two-thirds of households leaving welfare are still 
eligible for food stamps. Of these eligible households., only half continue to 
receive benefits. The Urban Institute’s 1997 National Survey of America’s 
Families found that households who left welfare were more likely to leave food 
stamps than families who were never on welfare during the study period. For 
example, 53% of people with no earned income who left welfare also left food 
stamps, while only 20% of their non-welfare peers left food stamps between 
1995 and 1997. 24 ‘ 

These dramatic drops in food stamp participation do not necessarily indicate a 
move towards food security. The Urban Institute’s study found that families 
who left food stamps had concerns about food affordability just as readily as 
those who remained on food stamps. 2 ’ Perhaps children have the most to lose 
from households leaving the Food Stamp Program prematurely — children rep- 
resented 65.5% of the decline in the national food stamp caseload from. 1998 
to 1999. 

Former food stamp recipients in households with children reported "adminis- 
trative problems or hassles" as the second-most common reason for leaving 
food stamps in the 1997 National Survey of America’s Families.** 

This reason was cited second only to "increased earnings or a new job . " Administrative 
problems was cited even more frequently by households that had never received welfare 
than by those who had received cash assistance in the survey period. 
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Characteristics of Food Stamp Households in the U.S.: 27 

° Over 80% of food stamp benefits go to households with children. 

° 90% of food stamp households have incomes below the poverty line. 

° 26.5% of FSP households contain a disabled person. 57.2% of these 
individuals live alone. 

° While tlie percentage of households with children is decreasing, both the 
percentage of households with elderly and the percentage of households 
with disabled persons utilizing the Program is increasing. These latter 
groups typically have easier work and/or resource requirements. 

Food Stamps Co to Those Who Need Them Most in Ohio: 28 

° The average monthly gross income of FSP recipient households is $619 
(below the poverty level for any size household) and the average monthly 
net income is $369. 

° The average countable assets equals $148 per household. 

° The average FSP household size is 2.2 persons. 

° The average monthly benefit is $132 per household. 



Why Don't Eligible People Participate in the Food Stamp Program? 

Research suggests that about one-third of eligible households do not partici- 
pate in the Food Stamp Program. This number is even more severe for work- 
ing families and the elderly. The USDA studied existing research to under- 
stand why eligible households are not participating in the Food Stamp 
Program. They found five consistent reasons: 29 

1. Lack of Information. People do not think they are eligible, have never 
heard of the Program, or do not know how to apply. 

2. Perceived lack of need. People think they can get by without food 
stamps or that others need them more than they need them. Some people 
don't understand that food stamps are a family stability support available 
to everyone who qualifies. 

3. Expected benefits are too low. 

4. Program administration reasons. This includes concerns about the 
process being time-consuming, complicated, and a hassle. 

5. Stigma or other psychological reasons. 
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in Ohio, working families are required to re-certify their food stamp benefits 
every three months. Although local departments offer some evening and 
weekend hours and appointments, this re-certification typically involves a 
face-to-face interview with a county Department of Job and Family Services 
worker during regular business hours. This is a particular challenge for people 
in a low-wage job with no benefits or time off and for people who face 
Iran s p or tatio n b a rriers . 




Challenges for the Ohio Working Family Trying to Receive Food Stamps: 

° 3- month, face-to-face, re-certification mandates. 

° Lengthy and time-consuming application process. A 1996 USDA survey 
of food stamp recipients found that the average applicant; spends five 
hours applying for food stamps and two to three hours applying for 
re -certif icatio n . *° 

° Transportation issues and taking time off work without pay, sometimes 
endangering employment, are concerns for working families trying to access 
food stamps. 

The USDA allows Ohio to: 

° Grant longer certification periods; 

° Require fewer office visits, and 

° Require fewer reports of income and other circumstances. 



FSP Myths 

Myth: The Food Stamp Program is full of fraud and, abuse . 

The research says . . . Three-and-one-half cents of each benefit dollar issued 
is trafficked in the Food Stamp Program.' 52 This number lias decreased since 
1993, and might decrease even farther with the full implementation of the 
Electronic Benefits Transfer (EBT) system. Since the EBT card carries a par- 
ticipant’s entire month's benefits and receives additional dollars each month, it 
cannot be bartered as easily as paper coupons. Also, the card knows what 
items in the grocery store are permissible under the FSP — it does not allow 
payment for non -FSP items. 

Myth: People using food stamps make poor nutrition choices . 

The research says . . . Participation in the Food Stamp Program increases the 
nutritional value of a low-income household's home food supply hy 20 to 40 
percent. 
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New Legislation 

The FY2001 Agriculture Appropriations Conference Report made dollars 
available for the LJSDA. to fund food stamp outreach activities and it incorpo- 
rated two provisions from the I lunger Relief Act; (HR A). The adopted I IRA 
provisions: 

1 . Allow slates to increase the vehicle resource limit. This limit is currently 
one of the most prevalent FSP barriers for working families requiring 

re I i a b I e tra n s porta t i on . 

2. Increase the maximum shelter expense deduction , which can increase 
benefits for families living in areas with high housing costs. 

o o o 



Emergency Food 



The Emergency Food Assistance Program (TEFAP) 


TEFAP provides low-income Americans with free, healthful foods. TEFAP provides commodity 


foods to state agencies for 
primarily food banks. 


distribution through local agencies and emergency food networks, 


F unded by: 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Administered in Ohio by: 


Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 


Who Qualifies: 


Low-income households and local emergency 
food organizations. 


History: TEFAP was first created to distribute surplus commodity foods as the Temporary 
Emergency Food Assistance Program in 1981 L The 1988 Plunger Prevention Act required the 
LJSDA to buy additional commodities for low-income households and local emergency food 
organizations. The program was renamed The Emergency Food Assistance Program in 1990. 



The demand on emergency food providers is rising. America’s Second 
Harvest — a national hunger relief organization networking local food banks 
and food rescue programs — reported that their food distribution increased 
nearly 50% last year to 1.4 billion pounds of food nationwide. This additional 
food was still not: enough to meet the ever-increasing demand at their affiliate 
food banks. 14 This increase is at a time when many emergency food providers 
are experiencing decreases in food donations and volunteer staff. 
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The Emergency Food Assistance Program Trends 


Federal Fiscal Year 


Pounds Received 


Value of Produd 


Annual Participation 


1996 


9.4 million 


$4.7 million j 


2.4 million 


1997 


14.0 m 


$6.8 m 


2.6 m 


1998 


13.6 m 


$8.4 m 


2.8 m 


1999 


15.6 m 


$9.3 m 


2.8 m 


‘ ' 2000 


13.9 m 


. $6.9 m 


2.2 ni j 



The Southeastern Ohio Regional Food Center conducted a survey ol clients 

utilizing the emergency food network in nine Southeastern Ohio counties. 

They found the following to be true of their sample:’’ 

Demographics: 

° 55% of households served were families with children 

° 17% of households served included a senior citizen 

o 66% of all households served included a disabled member 

Income: 

o More than 79% of households earned less than the federal poverty level for a 
family of three. 

Food Assistance Usage: 

o More than half of the emergency food clients were receiving food stamps but 
were still having problems affording enough food. 

o Seniors visited food pantries more often than other groups, but were also less 
likely to be receiving food stamps than any group. 




Programs Working f© Feed Ohio's Older Adults (cage 60+) 

Between 1998 and 1999, food security stayed the same or improved for all 
older adult categories except older adults living alone with earnings below 
130% of the poverty line. This low-income group of people over age 60 
experienced a 20.8% jump in food insecurity and a 17.6% increase in hunger 
between 1998 and 1999.”’ This is the largest percentage increase of food 
insecurity or hunger of any low-income household composition category 
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reported on by the USDA. In July 1998, adults age 65 and over comprised 
13.4% of Ohio's population. This population is steadily growing throughout 
the state and the nation. 



Percent of Seniors Living Alone at 
or Below 1 30% off the Poverty Level 
with Food Insecurity and Hunger 




Status 



LJ 1998 

E3 1999 



Source: 



IJSDA. Household t om! Security in the United States. 1999 



Participation in Food Staomps 

Historically, seniors have maintained low participation in the Food Stamp 
Program. Part of the reason for non-participation is that expected benefits are 
small, and there is a reluctance to disclose the personal information required to 
obtain food stamp benefits. While 20% of households participating in food 
stamps contain an elderly person, these households receive only 7.6% of the 
total benefits issued, according to the USDA. 

In the Southeastern Ohio Regional Food Center study, only 37% of seniors 
reported receiving food stamps, while the overall average of food stamp 
usage among emergencv food clients was 52%. 

D O o 



Participation in Senior Meal Programs 

Ohio offers nutrition services to older adults through funding from the Older 
Americans Act, PASSPORT, the USDA, the Senior Community Services Block 
Grant, local levies, and participant contributions. Older Americans Act servic- 
es are available to all Americans 60 years of age or older. Service priority is 
given to frail, homebound, or isolated individuals. PASSPORT services are 
available to persons 60 years or older who, without in-home and community 
based services, are at risk for nursing home placement. Older Americans Act 
meal program participants are not required to declare their income to be eligi- 
ble for services; however, in 1998, approximately 80% of clients who disclosed 
their incomes had incomes at or below 150% of the federal poverty level. 37 
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Federal Funding Trends for Congregate and Ho me- Delivered 
Meals Provided Through the Older Americans Act in Ohio, 1996 to 1999 







Federal funds supporting the Older Americans Act; have remained stagnant: 
over the past six years. The Older Americans Act does., however., allow states 
to transfer federal funds from the congregate meal program to the home-deliv- 
ered meal program when necessary. In Ohio, local Area Agencies on Aging 
submit plans to the Ohio Department of Aging for allocating the federal funds 

based upon their area’s particular needs. The state has 
responded to the growing need for home-delivered 
meals by shifting federal funds from congregate meals 
to home-delivered meals and supplementing those 
funds with state dollars. In 1998, 168 nutrition 
providers served meals from 317 sites. One million 
federal dollars were also spent: on nutrition education 
and screening for older adults in Ohio. 
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Funding for Congregate and Home-Delivered Meals in 1999 



Total Funding: $17.3 million 



Total Funding: $36.8 million 




1999 Congregate Meals 
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1999 Homc-Dcivered Meals 



Source: 

Ohio Deportment of Aging 



' oil funding except UASSPO/IT is under the Older American's Act - Title III 



Comnnod5ity SuppDeoiieimtall IFood HVogram (CSFIP) 

The Commodity Supplemental Food Program (GSFP) works to improve 
the health of low-income seniors age 60 and over and women, infants, and 
children similar to those served by the WIC program but who are not receiving 
WIG. In Ohio, this program is administered through the Department of Job 
and Family Services and currently serves 1,475 seniors and 25 five-year-old 
children. GSFP provides nutritious USDA commodity foods to supplement 
the diets of these older adults and children. Although GSFP food packages 
do not provide a complete diet to these populations, they are a good source 
of nutrients typically lacking in the diets of the elderly and young children. 

In Federal Fiscal Year 2000 (the CSFP's first year in Ohio), the program 
distributed 240,000 pounds of food valued at $160,000 to Ohio's older 
adults and children. This program also brought in 66,684 federal dollars to 
cover administrative costs. There is no state money in the CSFP. 




State Nutrition [Programs 

Although federal nutrition programs provide the largest benefits to low-income 
Ohioans in need of food, there are also several state-funded programs provid- 
ing food to hungry Ohioans. 

Aduifr Emergency Assistance Program 

The’Adult Emergency Assistance Program provides funding for rent, utilities, 
food, medical expenses, clothing, and other basic needs to single adults and 
childless couples with incomes less than 40% of the poverty level. (That’s an 
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income of $3,340 per year for a single person or $4,500 per year for a couple.) 
The program was recently expanded to include adults over age 65 receiving 
Supplemental Security Income. This new category accounted for 2.8% of 
participants in State Fiscal Year 2000. Of the $4 million spent on applicants 
in FY 2000, 4 percent was spent on food. m 




The Production Alliance is administered by the Ohio Department of Job and 
Family Services and is operated by the Ohio Association of Second Harvest 
Food Banks. The program works to end waste and reach more hungry 
Ohioans by distributing agricultural surplus products to Ohio food banks. 
This program is funded at $2 million for State Fiscal Year 2000-2001. 




The Ohio Food Purchase Program is a state-funded program that provides 
money for the purchase, transportation, storage and distribution of food to the 
! emergency food network. The Ohio Association of Second Harvest Food Banks 

manages this program, which is funded at $3 million for State Fiscal Year 
2000 - 2001 . 

. . ■ j 
i 

Summary 

As; documented in this report, Oh io is utilizing state and federal funds to help feed Ohio’s 
children, families, and seniors. But we could be feeding significantly more children and adults 
.through nutrition programs. Millions of federal dollars sit in Washington D.C. unused every 
year while,, at this same time, nearly one million Ohio children and adults face hunger or the 
risk of hunger. 

-'As' we enter a new decade and bid farewell to old welfare laws, we shift our focus to working 
families and how we can help them succeed in their transition to self-sufficiency. Studies show 
that families leaving welfare want to be self-sufficient and often report being better off after 
leaving cash assistance. w These families need to be assured access to nutritious food at all times 
during this transition. Nutrition programs work to ensure that no child or adult has to skip 
meals in Ohio because their heating bill has risen or because their rent is corning due. 

All of the nutrition programs discussed in this report serve two purposes for Ohio's working 
families. First, the programs supplement a family's low income. This helps ensure that working 
families can afford all the necessities required to live safely and to hold a job. Second, since 
benefits must be used on food, these programs help families live healthier, more active lives. 
Healthy and complete diets allow adults to maintain high performance and attendance at work 
and they allow children to perform better in school. 

When implemented to their fullest capacity, these programs have the potential to draw down 
millions of additional federal dollars, to feed thousands more children and adults, and to 

break Ohio’s cycle of hunger. 
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Appendix 



Federal Poverty Guidelines 

Federal Fiscal Year 2000 Health and Human Services Poverty Guidelines for 
the 48 Contiguous States and Washington D.C. (amounts are higher in Alaska 
and Hawaii) 



Size of Family Unit 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Poverty Line 
$ 8,350 
$11,250 
$14,150 
$17,050 
$19,950 
$22,850 
$25,750 
$28,650 



each additional person +$ 2,900 



SOURCE: Federal If agister. VoL 65. .'Vo. it. February 15, 2000. j)j). 7555-7557 



Acronyms 


CACFP 


Child and Adult; Care Food Program 


CSFP 


Commodity Supplemental Food Program 


EBT 


Electronic Benefits Transfer 


FCC 


Family Child Care 


FORK 


Food Outreach and Research for Kids Act 


FSP 


Food Stamp Program 


FY 


Fiscal Year 


FI R A 


Hu j i ger R el i e f A ct 


NSLP 


National School Lunch Program 


ODA 


Ohio Department of Aging 


ODE 


Ohio Department of Education 


ODH 


Ohio Department of Health 


ODJFS 


Ohio Department of Job and Family Services 


PASSPORT 


Pre-Admission Screening System Providing Options and 
Resources Today 


SBP 


School Breakfast Program 


S FSP 


Summer Food Service Program 


SSI 


Supplemental Security Income 


TANF 


Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 


T.EFAP 


The Emergency Food Assistance Program 


US DA 


United State Department of Agriculture 


WIC 


Supplemental Nutrition Program for Women, Infants, and Children 
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